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IELD TRIAL, To many, the term conjures up a 

picture of formality; of judges in tweeds; of 
participants in well-cut clothes, sporting jaunty 
English-made hats spangled with silver award but- 
tons. In many respects, this is a true image, and 
a lot of dog folks are frightened away by this 
awesome spectacle. Not so Florida fox hunters, 
whose field trials are long on dogs and short on 
frills and formalities. Aside from basic and es- 
tablished rules on procedure and courtesy, most 
fox hound field trials are like a good old family 
outing and picnic. 

The Sunshine State fairly bristles with fox 
hunters, and if you’d like, and don’t mind a drive, 
you can find at least one field trial somewhere in 
the state every weekend. Fox hunting is most 
prevalent in north and central Florida, with the 
highest percentage of hunters being in the middle 
part of the state. But in almost every section ex- 
cept the two or three counties in the Everglades 
country, a drive along a country road any Friday 
or Saturday night will reveal at least one pickup 
truck and dog box. 

Field trials begin about midday Friday, when 
the judging ring and entry tables are set up. By 
early afternoon, contestants are arriving in antici- 
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Photos By Gene Smith 


there’s nothing quite like fox 
hound fun at a typical weekend 


Field Trial 


pation of the evening’s fish fry or chicken pilau 
(per-low) dinner, and the bench show that will 
follow. Most of the hunters arrive with the wife 
and family in tow, and are ready to socialize till 
the wee hours. Old friends are greeted, coffee 
brewed, dogs remembered, lies swapped, unofficial 
bets made, pups made over, and potlickers cussed. 

A visitor would probably find no semblance 
of order. In one area, late arrivers are registering 
dogs. Across the way, the bench show is in pro- 
gress, with eight separate awards to be made. 
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(A rule of the hunt is that to be eligible for a 
bench prize, a dog must be cast in the hunt.) In 
another area, entrants are busily painting registra- 
tion numbers on their dogs in high visibility orange 
paint, while around, through, to, and from all this 
organized confusion swirls a tide of people, old and 
young. Most are participants, but some are folks 
who just like dogs. Some are old-timers who have 
had to quit their active hunting. A larger number 
are young folks who are just being attracted to 
this growing sport. 

By 11:00 p.m., the crowd is thin. All but a few 
officials and host club members are back in motels 
or in one of a caravan of tents, trailers, and fold- 
out campers scattered helter-skelter over a couple 
of acres. At last, the judges and other officials 
drift off, and, save for an occasional disagreement 
between kenneled dogs, all is quiet—till about four 
in the morning, that is! 

Traditionally, the hounds are cast at dawn. Be- 
fore that time, breakfast must be had, dogs gath- 
ered and penned, and the trek to the casting 
ground, where the hunt will begin, must be made. 
There, the hounds are inspected by the Master 
of Hounds to ascertain that each dog registered is, 
in fact, present. 

By 10 minutes of “time,” the dogs and handlers 
are in a line abreast and facing the woods. Judges 
afoot are patrolling the line to assure that no eager 
participant gives his hound a jump on the others 
or casts his dog before the official signal. Farther 


By JERRY GIRVIN 


Numbered dogs at left are scored by judges on the quality 
of each one’s performance in an actual race. Trophies are 
awarded in eight different categories, and owners of good 
hounds will travel miles to compete for them. A noon meal 
plus warm sun naturally call for a noonday siesta, below. 
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out in front of the line, judges on horseback wait 
to follow the pack in order to score individual dogs. 
The Master of Hounds gives his last-minute in- 


structions over the bullhorn ... the countdown 
begins . . . the word is given: “Cast your dogs!” 
Instantly, the still, predawn woods are split with 
a cacophony of barking dogs, yelling men, and 
stamping horses. The first hounds away are giving 
voice to their excitement; others, still leashed, are 
squealing out their frustrations while turning ex- 
otic acrobatics, confounding their handlers’ efforts 
to loose them. Above all rise the shouts and whis- 
tles of handlers encouraging their entries to 
“Wheeeoooooo0000! Get ‘em, Dixie! !” 

Now, as dogs cover the countryside seeking the 
scent of a fox, owners stand anxiously by their 
assorted woods rigs, waiting for the first “trail” 
bark to indicate a possible chase. Soon, a tentative 
belling note is heard . . . ol’ Dixie has struck .. . 
the cry is taken up by other front-runners . 
and at the casting ground, hunters calculate where 
the race is likely to lead. Within moments, the 
caravan explodes like a covey of quail. Trucks, 
jeeps, dune buggies, and luxury station wagons 
speed away, each driver intent on getting at least 
within good earshot of the hounds, and, at best, 
hoping for a sight of the fox and pack crossing a 
road or powerline right-of-way. 

Morning wears on. At one point, there may have 
been a half-dozen good races in progress at once, 
each lasting from 15 minutes to several hours. By 
midmorning, the enthusiasm of dog and hunter 
alike is diminished. Heat and dryness make trailing 
difficult. Dogs wander from one trailing pack to 
another. Some drift back to the casting ground or 
meander down the road looking for a familiar 
truck and a friendly face. 

For many of these dogs, the field trial is over. 
Under the rules of the hunt, a dog may be graded 
(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
down or even disqualified for such activity. The 
most common offenses are loafing, “babbling” 
(giving false tongue to the extent of interfering 
with the chase), persistent rabbit running, and 
backtracking. 

The rules state that a day’s hunt cannot exceed 
five hours in duration. After the hunt is called, 
generally around noon, dogs found loafing, or 
those that return to the casting ground and will 
not resume the hunt, will not be disqualified. But, 
should they be guilty of this before the hunt is 
called, they’d be likely candidates for down- 
grading or, possibly, disqualification. 

By the end of the first day’s hunt, the holding 
pen at the casting ground will be host to a number 
of hounds. They'll be joined by many more as 
hunters spread out collecting dogs. CB radios are 
abuzz with calls that “Dog number such and such 
is over here by the burn, but he won’t come to 
anyone.” By dusk, most of the hounds are ac- 
counted for and the airwaves are silent, save for 
an occasional plaintive transmission inquiring 
whether anybody has seen a particular dog. A knot 
of handlers are gathered around the holding pen, 
looking for dogs, leaving dogs, and just discussing 
the day’s hunt and commenting on the typically 
sad state of the tired hounds in the enclosure. 

Back at camp, the judges finish comparing notes, 
and a list of dogs is posted, with good points, bad 
points, and those “struck,” or disqualified from 
the rest of the trial. Sunday’s list of entries will 
be considerably shorter than today’s. In fact, the 
Sunday hunt is a less crowded instant replay of the 
previous day’s activities. With fewer dogs afield, 
most of the hunting is over and the hounds are 
back in their boxes by midafternoon. 

Again, the judges are gathered at camp, com- 
paring notes and establishing the winners in the 
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Ask a Florida fox hunter which is the more 
important, his wife or his dogs—and he is 
liable to pause before answering. But most 
wives enjoy the weekend doings themselves! 
Mounted judges, seen left, follow the race 
over hill and dale. Bench show, below, de- 
termines the best built, best looking dog. 
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various classes. By late afternoon, the verbal re- 
plays of “ol’ Kit’s” cold trail expertise have run 
their course, and small groups of hound dog men 
siand or lounge near the speaker’s stand in antici- 
pation of the forthcoming announcements. 

At last, the judges break out of their huddle 
and the president of the host club lets out a yell 
for everyone to gather ‘round. Final standings are 
read off, and as each winner is announced, the 
dog owner or handler comes forth to collect his 
or her hardware, to a good round of applause. 
Some try awfully hard not to let their pride and 
pure pleasure show. Pictures are shot, ridiculously 
low cash offers are made for a hound whose owner 
has just left the stand with a double armful of 
trophies . . . and the trial is over. 

Within a few hours the tents are struck, the 
dogs loaded, and for this year, this club’s field trial 
is history. But next weekend, there’ll be another 
club and another Friday night fish fry and another 
fox hound field trial . .. somewhere in Florida. @ 
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Fishing Basics 


the commonest mistake made by would-be instant angling heroes is 
failure to master fundamentals before going atter big records 


1 say that 10 per cent of the fishermen catch 
90 per cent of the fish. In some places, it’s more 
like one per cent of the fishermen. 

It takes a lot of things to make an angling ex- 
pert, and a lot more things to make a real master. 
Most of us fall a little below these classifications, 
even those of us who fish a great deal. However, 
this is about the poor souls who talk fishing, read 
fishing, and go fishing but don’t catch many fish— 
maybe no fish at all. To be brutally frank, most 
of them are seeking a magic formula, and haven't 
bothered with the fundamentals to begin with. 

I don’t want to hurt anybody’s feelings, but I'll 
give you an example or two. I know one man who 
has traveled all over the world, generally with 
uniformly poor results. He’s looking for two things: 
magic lures and magic places. After many years, 
he still thinks there’s something nobody will tell 
him, and that if he learns this it will be just one 
series of trips to the taxidermist and awards 
banquets. 

Now this man is not blessed with special skills, 
his mechanical aptitude is pretty ordinary, and 
his physical reactions may be slower than average. 
I wouldn’t know too much about these things. 
but I do know he thinks he'll become a master 
angler if he associates with famous fishermen, pays 
professionals to help him, and studies lures and 
flies constantly. 

For example, he learns of a custom tyer of trout 
flies who produces artistic creations that deserve 
the premium prices they bring. He comes up 
with a C note and gathers in a box of these beauti- 
ful things. He can’t wait to get into trout country 
and knock them dead, not noticing that a lot of 
good fishermen are catching all the trout they 
want with frowsy things tied up from odds and 
ends of ragged feathers. He has not bothered to 
cast well, and figures if the river is famous enough 
and the guides expensive enough, the trout 
wouldn’t dare refuse him. Any trout fisherman 
knows a large part of the business is knowing the 
kind of water trout live in, and sometimes you're 
out of business if you’re a couple of feet off the 
target. 

It’s the same thing with his bass lures. He learns 
that some world-famous basser uses a Wall-eyed 
Whoozis much of the time, so he goes and buys a 
batch of them, never thinking that the wizard 
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FISHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


he’s imitating could probably catch bass with a 
rag on a bent nail. He skips the preliminaries and 
wants to get right into the fish. Let’s say he’s like 
a skydiver who has custom-made jump boots 
but hasn't learned where the ripcord is. He's try- 
ing to get his plug altered so it will have a special 
wiggle when he hasn’t learned to make it wiggle 
in the first place. 

There’s another fault with this fisherman’s pro- 
cedure: He’s using a shotgun approach—bonefish 
today and Atlantic salmon next week. There are 
fishermen who are expert in many fields, some 
of them having special aptitudes, but few of us 
can get the hang of something new the first time 
out. I know all about this because I’m slower than 
most. If you're like most of us, the only route to 
success is specialization. If you specialize you'll 
learn you’re doing little things you don’t even 
realize and can’t report to somebody else. I've 
been on the short end of this many times and 
have, on occasion, been on the other side of the 
ledger. 

Years ago, I used to fish small tarpon with cast- 
ing plugs, and after a lot of experience I found 
that I could catch many more of them than a 
better caster who lacked experience. I couldn’t 
help the other guy either. It was specialization. 
In worm fishing for bass, I have looked foolish so 
many times that I know a real worm fisherman 
can’t put me on his level, even with unselfish 
instruction. 

Fishing is a lot of little things. Learn the basics 
well and study the fish you’re after. There are 
refinements in fishing but few really new things. 


No Question about the black bass being the most 
popular game fish of the country, but few bass 
chasers realize that the present range of bass has 
been largely established by man. 

The bass is adaptable, can survive in a wide 
variety of waters, and has been hauled almost 
everywhere in containers ranging from modern 
tank trucks to wooden buckets. Most of this plant- 
ing happened so long ago that the introductions 
are forgotten and unrecorded. That has put them 
in all of the adjoining states, even into some lakes 
and streams where they aren't appreciated. 

Another funny thing about bass. Although bass 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 
fishing is considered a relatively crude pursuit 
by many freshwater trout fishermen, the biologists 
think the bass (really a sunfish) is the most in- 
telligent of all inland game fish. 


FROM TIME TO TIME, I get letters from fishing 
boat users fuming over the bad manners of those 
who throw wakes in close quarters. For several 
reasons, the solution is not always new regulations, 
or even tighter law enforcement. 

For one thing, regulations often consist of speed 
limits, and some of the boaters who obey the law 
to the letter completely ignore the spirit of the 
whole thing. I have lived on a small houseboat, 
have watched dishes hop about the shelves, have 
clutched frantically for a handhold while trying 
to sleep in a bunk, have learned my wife’s cake 
had fallen, and have almost gone overboard a 
couple of times. 

There’s this business of the guy who charges 
up to a “slow speed” sign, cuts his power, and 
drops down to draw a swell that is twice as bad as 
anything he’d have produced if he’d maintained top 
speed. 

Maybe the sign is too close to the tender spot. 
Maybe he’ll keep his bow up and just plow 


Fishing flies are imitations of the real insect—up to a 
point. Some so-called “nymphs” imitate small shrimp. The 
bluegill, below, went for Klemack's “greenie” nymph tie. 


through a congested area, no matter how far away 
the sign is. It would take a table of lawyers to 
decide whether he’s legal or not, and he gets away 
with it. 

This is no argument for high-planing passage, 
as that has its own special dangers. I am arguing 
for common sense. A boat that would hardly cause 
a ripple at two miles an hour might sink a skiff 
at four, and vice versa. 

Good manners are about all that can solve this. 
I once accosted a fellow with a speedboat and 
asked him if he could take it a little easier and 
he was offended. 

“This is a heavy boat,” he said. “I can’t run it 
slow enough to stop that wake. You just don’t 
understand this business.” 

I was on the point of suggesting a pushpole or 
a paddle but realized I might as well be yelling 
down a gopher hole. Besides, he might have given 
me a fat ear. He was pretty young and awfully big. 

However, I have a good suggestion for wake 
delinquents. The judge should sentence each one 
to three nights aboard a small houseboat with 
narrow bunks, and it should be anchored in a well- 
traveled waterway. There should be narrow 
shelves across the overhead with rotten eggs bal- 
anced along them. There should also be shelves 
along the bulkheads, and the culprit’s wife should 
be required to balance all of her best dishes on 
them. 


Government agencies take notice. 


FISHERMEN ARE SUPPOSED to be philosophers. If 
you get a bunch of them together they’re likely 
to come up with all sorts of reasons why they fish, 
the reasons ranging from nature study to meat 
on the table. 

At such a session the other day, I ran into a real 
rebel who, incidentally, is a pretty good angler. 

“T don’t want to be a scientific fisherman,” he 
complained. “I don’t want electronic aid. I’m not 
interested in computerized bass. I’d rather go fish- 
ing and see what happens.” 

He isn’t going to change the world, but his 
attitude is interesting. He says the experts are 
taking out all of the fun. Okay, okay. 


POLARIZED EYEGLASSES are important fishing aids, 
and well-nigh essential in some of the Keys flats 
fishing. Like many other fishermen, I wear them 
constantly when the sun is bright. Some of them 
are built with visual correction put in. 

Polarized lenses don’t bother me, and have never 
caused headaches or eye problems, but they tell 
me it’s simply a matter of my eyes not being 
sensitive to certain rays such glasses do not filter 
out. Others have had a great deal of trouble with 
polarized lenses—and sometimes haven’t isolated 
the trouble. 
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There’s no question that polarized shades cut surface and 
sun glare. They’re a boon to sport fishermen. But not all 
eyes can take them for constant wear. Try before you buy! 


The story is this: Such lenses are “dark” glasses 
and they are “sun” glasses. They do not filter out 
some of the rays that other “sunglasses” do. If you 
have trouble with them, they just may not be 
satisfactory for constant wear, so think twice be- 
fore spending a lot of money for correction glasses 
with common polarization. 

Talk to an eye man. I’m not going to get over 
my head in this. 


AND MORE ON the glass ferrules of recent years. 
If there was any doubt of their efficiency it’s pretty 
well gone now. I find that some of the big-fish 
anglers who used to insist on one-piecers and the 
transportation problems be danged, are now hap- 
pily wrestling the same fish with rods jointed by 
glass ferrules. I think I’ve been using them almost 
as long as anyone, and although I’ve had a split 
or two, nothing ever actually let go. The splits 
in each case were held together by rod wrappings. 
And lately I haven’t even had those little breaks. 


I’m Not MucH of a cook—and it has been said 
I could starve to death locked in a supermarket— 
but from time to time someone comes up with a 
tip about fish cookery and I pass it on. 
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Robert N. Frickey, of South Pasadena, Fla., says 
he has found “the mossy taste of bluegills and 
small bass can be overcome by adding a teaspoon 
of sugar to the corn meal in which the fish are 
shaken.” 

Mr. Frickey also suggests that the fish can be 
better coated with salt and pepper if these are 
applied an hour before shaking them in the “meal 
bag.” He explains this brings out a sticky sub- 
stance which helps hold the corn meal on the fish. 


Ir’s NO SECRET that small nymph flies (looking 
much like small woolly worms) are excellent pan- 
fish lures. The real nymph is a phase of insects 
which transform into flying creatures, and the 
little “flies” which imitate them also appear much 
like various subsurface creatures which don’t turn 
into flies at all. For example, tiny freshwater 
shrimp can be imitated by ties that are usually 
called “nymphs.” The term is more common among 
freshwater trout fishermen. 

I’ve frequently mentioned a little green item 
produced by Al Klemack as being my favorite 
underwater bluegill fly. Its worst trouble is that 
it hasn’t a catchy name, but it’s been called a 
“greenie.” I’ve had a number of letters about it. 
You can get it from Klemack. His address is: Al 
Klemack, Calusa Lodge, Inc., Route 2, Highway 
78, Moore Haven, Fla. 33471. @ 


THE UNDISPUTED king of game birds in these 
parts is the wild turkey, still available in good 
numbers throughout much of Florida’s woods, 
riverbottoms, and farmlands. It has even been 
successfully reintroduced in areas from which 
it long ago disappeared. The most useful tool 
for managing wild turkeys is imitation of the 
natural cover conditions that existed in the 
old days, before the state’s population build- 
up. Other factors that aid turkeys are pro- 
tection of local flocks from overhunting, and 
preservation of pure blood lines by refraining 
from releasing game farm birds into the wild. 
All turkeys used in restocking good habitat 
in Florida are captured in the woods—the 
only source of true wild turkeys. The use of 
anesthetic drugs to collect them was pio- 
neered by Florida research biologists. 


Florida Wild Turkey 


By GENE SMITH 
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A prize 20-pound gobbler, left, 
begins life as an egg weighing 
just under 2 ounces, on the aver- 
age. Turkey life history research 
by Commission biologists has re- 
vealed that the average clutch is 
9.6 eggs per nest, that half the 
hens whose nests are lost to pred- 
ators will nest again, and that 
turkey hens are picky about the 
type of cover in which they nest. 
They have similar tastes, how- 
ever, so if a preferred vegetative 
type amounts to only 5% of the 
range, that’s where the nesting 
will be heavily concentrated—a 
disadvantage in many respects. 
Ways may be found to scatter 
the nesters by enhancing nest- 
ing cover over larger portions 
of the range. Incubation usually 
requires less than 26 days for 
Florida turkeys, not 28, the ac- 
cepted figure for many years. 


Photos By Lovett Williams 
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Turkey Hunters study turkey habits. They 
know good habitat when they see it, and learn that 
flocks make feeding circuits, appearing in the same 
vicinity periodically. Favorite roosting sites are 
known also—an excellent place to be when the 
birds fly down. Other hunting methods are calling, 
or yelping, to fool scattered birds into approaching; 
and spring gobbler hunting, when the calling is 
designed to appeal to a mature male bird’s mating 
instinct—the only time the old boy gets reckless. 
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people are learning from a long misunderstood and wasted species 


New Look at the Gar 


" HAS TAKEN CENTURIES, but at last the ugly, un- 
wanted longnose garfish seems to be coming 
into its own. Biological scientists Dr. Dexter M. 
Easton and Dr. Gunther Gross at Florida State 
University are using the beak of the longnose gar 
(Lepisosteus osseus) for important research that 
may eventually have considerable application for 
medicine. 

Sport fishermen like FSU’s Dr. Harris Gold- 
stein are enthusiastic about fishing for gar in Flor- 
ida’s lakes and rivers, especially in the summer 
months when other fresh water fish are somewhat 
quiescent. 

The neurobiologists find the length of the gar’s 
olfactory nerve (about 12 inches) of great advan- 
tage in studying the nerve impulse and the molec- 
ular support required by the nerve fiber (axon) 
to carry out its functions. 

This vital nerve system, beginning in the receptor 
cells at the tip of the gar’s nose, connects with 
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its brain. Its function may not be unlike that of 
the human nervous system. Electrical impulses 
flash from the sensory organs along this amazing 
nervous system to the brain, which, in turn, sends 
messages to the muscles to react, if that’s what the 
message requires. 

“In addition to the length of the olfactory nerve, 
it is homogeneous and unbranched, containing rel- 
atively few satellite cells, which interfere with 
biochemical and biophysical investigation,” ex- 
plains Dr. Gross. 

A nerve, like the rest of the body, is made up 
of a special arrangement of protein, fat, carbohy- 
drates and other substances less familiar to the 
layman. How these substances are organized in a 
nerve, and what is happening in the molecules 
when electrical impulses travel along the nerve, 
is what this basic research is all about. 

Dr. Gross points out that most injured nerve 
cells in humans can regenerate axons, or nerve 
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By SABINE EHLERS 


Inelegant bill of the gar, shown at left enmeshed in 
homemade nylon lure, may yield secrets of very great 
importance in medical research. Meanwhile, gars pro- 
vide action aplenty for Harris Goldstein, on left in 
photo above, and Bernie Kotick, who fish for them on 
Ochlockonee River below Lake Talquin Dam. Jumper, be- 
low, put up exceptional fight on light tackle. Gold- 
stein recommends throwing garfish back in the water! 
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fibers, but if one is cut in the spinal column, it 
does not. He hopes that, in time, the basic in- 
formation on the molecular level—for which the 
gar is proving so helpful—will enable scientists to 
find some treatment or mechanism that can be used 
to regenerate the axons in the human spinal 
column. What a boon to mankind that would be! 
How many hopeless cripples perhaps could walk 
and work and play again. 

To continue such research, the supply of long- 
nose gar must be constant, but Dr. Easton worries 
about this. 

“The way the gar population appears to have 
declined in some lakes and streams is not good. 
The fish not only is useful for research but is in- 
strumental in maintaining a balanced fish popula- 
tion in the waters in which it lives,” he says, and 
urges fishermen who catch gar to throw them back 
into the water instead of leaving them on the 
bank to die. 

One fisherman who does just that is Dr. Gold- 
stein. “I like the gar,” he says with enthusiasm. 
“They are nearly always available. In the summer, 
when nothing else is around, you can always catch 
garfish.” 

Fisherman Goldstein finds the Ochlockonee River, 
west of Tallahassee, an excellent place to fish for 
longnose and spotted gar. Just below the dam 
there is a pool where he fishes for them frequently. 

For sport fishermen like himself, he suggests 
using a long line with no weight or sinker, and 
using a small bream, or a piece of one, as bait. 
They can be caught with worms in the shallows. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Hook the bream through the back, throw out the 
line, and let the bait sink to the bottom. Eight 
or nine feet of water in the channel is about right, 
as gar won't bite when the river is high. It’s 
important that the amount of water coming 
through the dam be small, as a swift current will 
carry the bait downstream and it won’t stay on 
the bottom. 

“See that the line remains free to run off the 
reel,” Dr. Goldstein points out. “You should have 
a strike in a minute or two. When the fish picks 
up the bait,” he continues, “let the line move off 
the reel slowly. Don’t jerk as you would with other 
fish. Let the fish go until he swallows the bait. 
He may swim 20 to 80 or even 100 yards if he is 
a large gar, holding the bait between his jaws 
before he swallows it. 

“When he stops, you will know that he has 
swallowed the bait. Slowly take up the slack in 
the line, then strike the fish by jerking the rod 
tip up. If properly done, this will set the hook in 
the soft part of the fish’s mouth. If you wait too 
long to strike, the gar may swallow the bait and 
spit out the hook.” 

If one strikes too soon, Dr. Goldstein cautions, 
the hook will hit the bony part of his mouth before 
it is imbedded in the soft part and the fish will 
be lost. 

“Even with experience, I miss half of them,” he 
smiles. “The beginner may miss four out of five 
for awhile, but that’s where the challenge comes 
in,” 

“Once he’s hooked, you can play a gar to a fare 
thee well, and he’ll rarely get off. Fight him until 
he is completely spent, then bring him up to the 
boat or river bank. When you pick him up, be 
sure to use both hands, and watch out for the 
bill. Poke him with the rod first to see that he is 
completely quiet or he'll cut your hand or finger. 
He’s really a dangerous fellow.” 

The average gar he catches weighs five to eight 
pounds, Goldstein says. He uses light tackle with 
a 4- to 8-pound test line, and finds that a 10- 
minute fight for that size fish is about what it 
takes to pull him in exhausted. 

“It’s more fun to catch a 15-pound gar on a 4- 
pound line with a 25 minute fight. The largest gar 
I've ever caught was a 40-pound alligator gar with 
an ultralight spinning rod, a 4-pound test line, 
and an Alced Micron reel. It took me 35 minutes 
to pull him in,” reminisces the professor-fisherman. 

To release the gar without injuring him, Gold- 
stein cuts the line, claiming that the fish’s body 
acids will dissolve the hook. After the gar is 
thrown back, he will lie on top of the water until 
he is rested enough to swim. 

Using a nylon snare is an easier way to catch 
this tough, heavy-scaled creature. Snaring takes 
know-how, but no special skill. 
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The makings of a dandy gar snare, above, cre an 18-inch 
long soft nylon cord and a wire brush. Knot the cord as 
shown, separate strands, then brush until ends resemble 
floss. A 4- to 8-pound garfish is usually ready to give 
up within 10 minutes, reports Goldstein. He is shown at 
right playing a longnose that had made a few good runs! 


Dr. Goldstein, who learned this trick from Ed 
Lane, who runs Ed and Bernice’s Fishing Camp, 
below the Talquin Dam, recommends taking a soft 
nylon cord an eighth of an inch in diameter, cutting 
off a piece 14 to 18 inches long, doubling it, and 
tying a loose knot in one end. Then he unravels 
the strands on both ends, making six strands in all. 

Placing the ends on a hard surface, he uses a 
steel brush to separate the fibers until the ends 
look like floss. No need for a hook with this snare; 
a small safety pin will do. Just slip the line 
through the loop, and use a safety pin to hold the 
bait. About four to six feet above the snare, place 
a float, and you’re ready to cast the snare into 
the water. 

When the fish has been pinned, the snare will 
go down until it reaches the end of the line. Leave 
it there until the float moves. Wait a minute or two 
until the fish mouths the bait and entangles his 
sharp teeth in the nylon. Then fight him like you 
would a conventionally hooked fish. 

“After reeling him in, never just cut him loose 
to release him. Be sure to slip a knife between his 
jaws and slash the nylon. Otherwise, he may never 
free his jaws. But be sure he’s well spent before 
using the knife,” Dr. Goldstein cautions. 

Goldstein, who has been fishing since he was a 
youngster, says, “I like all kinds of fish, anything 
that bites, but I like to fish in fresh water better 
than salt, mostly because salt corrodes your 
tackle.” 

From whence came this strange and now useful 
fish? What is its probable background? 
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Dr. Branley Allan Branson, of Eastern Kentucky 
University, writing in the Kentucky Happy 
Huntinc Grounp (July 1966), waxed poetic as he 
described an archeological theory: 

“Back in the dawn of time, nearly two hundred 
million years ago, a long time before man began 
to worry over what he was going to do with such 
hazards as fire, the seas were worried by some 
strange and curious bony fishes. The rains were 
falling on the land, and the seas were becoming 
saltier because of the salt eroded from the hills 
and mountains by streams and rivers that formed 
on every continent. They, these oddly formed fishes 
with long heads and insatiable hunger, were no 
longer fit to remain in oceanic habitats. Their prey 
and habitat gone, small groups of them found their 
way into estuaries, and there they encountered 
the mouths of freshwater streams, They went on 
gradually changing over the millenia.” 

He further explains that in most places they 
were quickly eliminated by predators, but not in 
the Americas, where they changed through the 
ages to survive in their physical surroundings until 
they became predators themselves in the warm 
waters of the continent. 

Today, these absurd looking creatures are found 
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in lakes, rivers and swamps from Lake Champlain 
to Cuba, and along the Gulf of Mexico to northern 
Central America. 

There are five species of gar in the United States. 
Four of them are found in Florida. The alligator 
gar lives only in the panhandle, but the other 
species are widespread throughout the state. 

These grotesque fish have in common a thin, 
lanky body, razor-sharp teeth and long noses— 
some longer than others—and are protected by 
thick, diamond-shaped (ganoid) scales not unlike 
armorplate. On a large gar, the tough protective 
covering is nearly impenetrable. 

An unusual physical characteristic of the species 
is the retention of a lunglike air bladder, in addi- 
tion to seemingly inefficient gills, enabling the gar 
to rise to the surface for gulps of air. 

A well-known theory claims that fishes living in 
the geologic periods when the waters in which 
they lived were without dissolved gases—especially 
oxygen, necessary for life—all had lungs before 
they were transformed into the present air blad- 
ders. 

Branson writes, “In most fishes, the air bladder 
is a simple sac. However, in the bowfin, and in 

(Continued on next page) 
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the gars, it is an exceedingly complicated organ, 
nearly double, possessing thousands of tiny sacs 
(alveoli), the whole thing being strikingly similar 
to the lung of a land animal.” 

The gar lung is connected to the mouth cavity 
by means of a tube guarded by a circular sheet of 
muscle, the glottus. This muscle prevents water 
from flowing into the lungs, thus drowning the 
fish. In order to breathe, these strange creatures 
constantly rise to the surface, as they did in ancient 
times, in a series of head bobs. 

In Florida, the gars have a long spawning season, 
from early February through June. Four to six 
males accompany the female gar. According to 
Branson, “The males swim back and forth beside 
the female, rubbing against her. The mating act 
is explosive. Both males and females display sud- 
den frenzied threshing, churning the water to 
foam ... as the milt and eggs are released.” 

The eggs, being sticky, adhere to weeds and 
stones, hatching in about eight days. In a season, 
one female gar may lay 35 to 40 thousand yellowish 
eggs—which are highly toxic and should not be 
eaten under any circumstances. 

For seven to 12 days, the larval gar, with a glob 
of yolk in its gut, remains motionless, attached by 
what is sometimes called a “cement gland,” located 
at the tip of its snout, to weeds and other objects. 


It looks for all the world like a small floating stick. 

After about two weeks, the small sticklike 
creature begins to look like a baby gar, as it wolfs 
down mosquito larvae and other aquatic insects. 
By the end of the summer, the young fish are 
four to six inches long and their diet has changed 
to crayfish and other small fishes. Between three 
and five years, the gar achieves sexual maturity. 

In 1969, scientists at the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission’s Fisheries Re- 
search Laboratory at Eustis collected garfish from 
five central Florida lakes and made a study of the 
food habits of the adult gar. 

Contrary to many fishermen’s belief, it was found 
that gar eat mostly nongame forage fish—shad, 
catfish, various minnows and the like. Curiously 
enough, one half of the 888 gar stomachs examined 
proved to be empty, causing some to think that 
perhaps garfish are neither as aggressive nor as 
voracious as is generally thought. 

Since researchers are beginning to agree that 
the gar has an important place in the environ- 
ment, and that someday it may provide the clue 
to how a human axon can be regenerated in the 
spinal column, and since fishermen are beginning 
to find that catching gar year round is good sport, 
perhaps the ugly duckling will yet turn into a 
swan. 

Let’s hear it for the gar! @ 


Garfishers Goldstein and Kotick, left to right, 
show off catch of longnose and spotted gar from 
the Ochlockonee River. A 15-pounder on a 4 pound 
test line could put up a 25-minute battle, they 
say. Goldstein once brought in 40-pound garfish 
on ultralight spinning tackle with 4 pound test 
line. It took him 35 minutes to catch that one! 
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| Wildlife Officer Notes 


FFICER E. F. (EDDIE) REYNOLDS, 28, of Perry, 
was selected Wildlife Officer of the Year 
at the September meeting of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, held at Miami Beach. 
He was employed by the Commission in May 1967 
and assigned to enforcement duty in Union County, 
where he served for a year before being trans- 
ferred to his current assignment in Taylor County. 
“Wildlife Officer Reynolds’ selection for this 
honor was made on the basis of a number of 
factors, among them his consistently high employee 
performance evaluation,” said Lt. Col. Brantley 
Goodson, chief of the Commission’s law enforce- 
ment bureau, Tallahassee. “He has also played 
a major role in promoting and maintaining good 
relations between the Game and Fish Commission 
and sportsmen, landowners, and the courts in his 
area,” Goodson stated. 

Before announcing the name of this year’s out- 
standing officer, Commission Chairman Howard 
Odom recognized each of the regional candidates 
and commended them publicly for exemplary 
service to the Commission and the state, and for 
maintaining high standards of professionalism in 
the performance of their duties. The others were 
Jessie Carter, Northwest Region; Bill Lane, Ever- 
glades Region; David Albury, Central Region; and 
Jimmy Phipps, South Florida Region. 

Officer Reynolds represented the Commission at 
the 27th Annual Conference of the Southeastern 
Association of Game and Fish Commissioners, 
which met at Hot Springs, Arkansas, in October. 
There, officer-of-the-year selectees from all 16 
member states were recognized and further hon- 
ored during the Law Enforcement Section meet- 
ings. 

Reynolds is a native of Bonifay, Florida, and is 
married to the former Beth Dobbs, of Raiford. 


Tue 1973 aLLicator status survey has projected 
an increase of approximately 34% in the state’s 
gator population since last year, according to a 
report compiled by Lt. Col. Brantley Goodson, 
chief of law enforcement. The 1972 estimate was 
251,569, while the new total shows 337,708 alli- 
gators. 

“This population trend is somewhat supported 
by other data submitted by our officers as a part 
of the survey,” Goodson says. “For example, last 
year wildlife officers responded to 4,873 complaints 
about alligators. This year, the number totalled 
6,420—an increase of 32%. 

“Similarly, the previous survey figures showed 
there were 1,387 alligators killed by private in- 
dividuals last year, as compared to 1,854 this 
year—a 34% increase. Also, wildlife officers cap- 
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Eddie Reynolds, right. of Northeast Region is Widlife Officer 
of the Year, shown at a meeting with R. V. Eye, of W. Virginia. 


tured and relocated a total of 1,680 nuisance gators 
last year, compared to 2,267 this year—an increase 
of 35%. 

“It is interesting to note that illegal activities 
did not keep pace with other increases reflected 
in the survey,” notes Goodson. “For example, a 
small decline was indicated in the number of 
alligator hides illegally taken—from 1,998 last year 
to 1,991 this year. However, there was an ap- 
preciable increase in the number of live alligators 
taken illegally. Last year, the estimate was placed 
at 1,961; this year’s estimate shows a 25% in- 
crease—2,448 live gators illegally taken.” 

“In compiling this report, we did not presume 
to obtain positive facts concerning alligator popula- 
tions, but rather were more interested in obtaining 
base line data from which we could determine 
trends in alligator populations, as well as other 
important information having an impact upon the 
proper management of the alligator,” Goodson 
concluded. 


A rotat of 1,491 arrests were made by Florida 
wildlife officers during the July-August-September 
1973 quarter, including 59 for illegal possession of 
a gun and light at night, 29 for taking or posses- 
sing deer during closed season, 32 for taking 
mourning doves or quail during closed season, 11 
for violation of laws protecting alligators, 213 for 
violation of the boating safety law, 18 for littering, 
and many for miscellaneous infractions. 

There were also 23 drug arrests, 9 traffic cases, 
and 16 cases of resisting arrest, interfering with 
an officer in the performance of his duties, or 
assault. 

Proceedings were filed in Florida circuit courts 
for confiscation of 12 vehicles, 13 firearms, and 10 
headlights seized while being used in violation 
of statutes protecting alligators, deer, and wild 
turkey. © 
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a ladys’s eye view of 
what to do about the 


Hunter's 


Wite 


| SNUGGLED DEEPER into the fur of my green parka. 
Looking slowly around the small open field of 
winter rye, I scanned as much of the scenery as 
possible without turning my head. I was searching 
for some small movement that would indicate the 
presence of a deer. I longed to rub my hands to- 
gether, to stretch my cramped fingers and legs, 
to move around to warm up a little. But I settled 
instead for wriggling my frosty toes inside three 
pairs of woolen socks inside my boots where the 
movement wouldn't show. 

Although I'd never been hunting before this 
year, my husband, Alan, has been an outdoorsman 
all his life and knows the ways of wildlife better 
than most hunters. From listening to his conversa- 
tions with his hunting buddies, as well as his spe- 
cific advice to me, I had developed a strong appre- 
ciation for the wily, sensitive whitetail, and I felt 
certain more hunters would bag deer if they’d only 
sit very still, watch closely, and listen attentively 
while in the forest. 

Therefore, I struggled with my tired, cold body 
to be patient. I'd been sitting on a portable chair 
beneath a longleaf pine since long before the first 
rays of sunlight had peeked over the winter-bare 
trees to melt the frost which covered this section 
of North Florida. My sandwiches and snacks were 
gone now, the sun was sinking behind me, and 
mist was beginning to gather at the edge of the 
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small field. I glanced at my watch. It was 5:15. 

“The deer ought to be moving any time now,” 
I murmured softly to myself. “Alan says evening 
hunting should be best between 5 and 6 o'clock. 
Only 45 minutes to go and I'll be one day closer 
to the end of a fruitless hunting season! I wish 
I'd see something! Even a bobcat. I’ve always 
thought it’d be neat to have a bobcat mounted.” 

All at once my attention was drawn to the sound 
of rustling leaves at my left. Slowly, I turned my 
head and probed the woods’ edge with my eyes. 
Nothing! No sign of anything. 

“It’s probably just squirrels,” I told myself, and 
let my eyes again wander anxiously around the 
woods-encircled field. “I don’t know what I’m do- 
ing out here anyway. I’m cold, I'm tired, and I 
know I'll probably never get another chance at a 
a buck. I’ve already missed two this season... 
beautiful shots, too ... that’s as many as some 
hunters get in a lifetime!” 

My self-pity was interrupted abruptly by the 
crackling of a twig, and I looked again at the clump 
of trees where I’d heard the rustling. Excitedly, I 
held my breath and concentrated all my attention 
on the water oaks, pines, and hickory trees over 
my left shoulder. I just knew I’d see something, 
but nothing moved. 

“It can’t be squirrels. Squirrels aren’t heavy 
enough to snap a twig,” I thought, and then I heard 
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leaves rustling in front of me. Looking in that 
direction, again trying desperately to see through 
the gathering dusk, I still saw only trees. 

“Face it, Kathie. Even if there is a deer out 
there, you’re so nearsighted you couldn't see it 
anyway! And just suppose that by some miracle 
you do see one,” I argued with myself. “Without 
the sun shining on its head, you won't be able to 
tell whether it has horns or not!” 

Halfheartedly, I forced myself to continue the 
slow, sweeping search with my eyes. I heard more 
rustlings but refused to get excited or change the 
pace of my search, trying to see as much as pos- 
sible in the last few seconds before dusk settled 
completely. 

Suddenly, as if from nowhere, I saw him! He 
looked like an elk, antlers seemingly everywhere, 
only about 50 yards downwind from me and par- 
tially hidden behind a pine sapling. His body was 
angled slightly away from me, and he was feeding 
nervously, dropping his head to the ground only 
long enough to grab a mouthful of the sweet rye, 
then jerking his head back up and turning it to- 
ward me and twisting it slightly as if trying to 
figure out what was wrong. It was obvious he 
knew I was there, but my outline was broken by 
the blind, making it difficult for him to pinpoint 
my location. 

My heart hammered in my chest and my body 
quivered violently as I raised my Remington .243 
quickly, but cautiously, to my shoulder and looked 
through the scope. 

He’d glimpsed my movement! 


By KATHLEEN N. LAMARCHE 


Patience and silence are virtues of deer 
hunter who is playing the waiting game— 
but most important thing of all is to be 
very still, A wary buck will see slight- 
est movement. The author, right, was in- 
troduced to hunting by her husband Alan. 
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“Oh, no! Please don’t see me!” I pleaded silently, 
afraid to move a muscle, watching the majestic 
creature standing statuelike and looking directly 
back at me. 

“It’s now or never, Kathie! He’s gonna spook 
and run any second. This is your last chance .. . 
you can’t let him get away ... do it NOW!” I 
urged myself as I placed the heavy black cross- 
hairs on the base of his neck. Slowly, I let my 
breath out and squeezed the trigger... . 

There was a time when I didn’t like anything 
outdoorsy, least of all hunting, believing, as do so 
many women, that anything that gets you a little 
dirty is unladylike and unbecoming. Therefore, 
when my husband went hunting, I’d stay at home 
with a classic case of the “hunter’s wife blues.” 
Oh, I’d try to understand and not make life diffi- 
cult for Alan, but two full days of getting up 
alone in the morning to an empty house, lonesome 
meals, boring television programs, and chewing 
on my nails was hardly my idea of the ideal 
weekend! 

Poor Alan! He loved to hunt. 

Poor Kathie! She loved to be with Alan. 

Finally, the dam broke. Alan couldn't face the 
idea of not hunting, but he was just as reluctant 
to go through another season of fights with this 
5’1”, 115 Ibs. of Irish temper. 

One day in late August, he came home from 
work with a fifth of bourbon and a strange I've- 
got-a-secret smile on his tanned face. After loosen- 
ing up with a couple of drinks and some small 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
talk, he said, “I’ve got something to show you.” 
Much to my dismay, he then produced a new shot- 


gun. 

“Oh, Alan! What in the world do you need 
another shotgun for?!” I cried disgustedly. 

“It’s not mine,” he replied, losing some of his 
nerve, “it’s for you!” 

“Why? What do I need one for?” I asked. “Cer- 
tainly you don’t expect me to go hunting with 
you!” 

“Well, I kind of thought you might just enjoy 
getting out with me sometimes, like in the after- 
noons or something . . you’d enjoy squirrel 
hunting, I think,” he replied. “Here, at least hold 
it. I want to see if it’s comfortable for you. And 
look, see the fancy engraving on the stock? I saw 
it at the gun shop and just had to get it for you.” 

Reluctantly, I took the gun. Although I con- 
tinued to protest and pout, I felt secretly intrigued 
by the idea of having a gun all my own. I’d al- 
ways enjoyed target shooting and liked guns in 
general. It was such a pretty thing, too—a Rem- 
ington Model 1100 lightweight, in 20 gauge. 

Well, one thing led to another, and soon I had 
let him talk me into a shopping trip (I love to 
shop!) and was completely outfitted for a grand 
safari: fancy Australian-style hunting hat, camou- 
flage vest and jacket, green Levi's, an adorable 
pair of lightweight green kangaroo skin hunting 
boots, and my very own hunting license. 

Naturally, my desire to hunt had not increased, 
but I couldn’t very well let my new outfit go to 
waste, now could I? And, since the only place to 
wear it was on a hunt, early September found me 
in the car with Alan on the way to the Hickory 
Mound Impoundment Area, in the Aucilla Wild- 
life Management Area in Taylor County. We were 
in quest of clapper rails. 

Alan took me rail hunting first because (he 
said) it was one of the least strenuous types of 
hunting. (If a 5-mile hike along muddy roads and 
dikes toting a shotgun is easy, I'll eat my Austra- 
lian hunting hat!) In spite of my inexperience 
and general lack of enthusiasm, we bagged 13 
rails (four of them mine), and we had a delicious 
wildfowl dinner that night. 

The following weekend, we took the canoe to 
Lake Jackson, near our home in Tallahassee, and 
paddled along the lily pad-covered shoreline in 
search of gallinules. By sundown, we’d shot 11 
(six of them mine), and, as after the rail hunt, 
Alan told me how great I had done and what a 
born huntress I was. He practically had me con- 
vinced my place was not in the kitchen, but in 
the woods. 

Although I had not been too enthusiastic about 
the rails and gallinules, which are quite easy to 
hit, I soon learned that dove season is indeed 
worth looking forward to. We were lucky enough 
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Dove season is an annual hunting highlight for “converted” 
outdoor wife, who packs a new 20 gauge lightweight Reming- 
ton 1100. No more lonesome weekends and boring TV for her! 


to have been invited to participate in a dove shoot 
on opening day on one of Tallahassee’s planta- 
tions, so I’d at least get off a few shots. 

I doubt I'll ever forget that first dove hunt. 
The warm October sun was not yet quite overhead 
as the six of us bumped across the clay roads to- 
ward the large cornfield. As is often the case, our 
hosts had provided us all with plenty of sand- 
wiches and beverages for lunch and midafternoon 
snacks, and a guide had placed each of us in a 
well-covered blind. 

Alan and I had just gotten set up in our places, 
about 20 yards apart, and I was resting comfort- 
ably in the cool shade of a tall pine when, sud- 
denly, one of the men across the field shouted 
“Mark!” Startled, I looked across the high corn 
and felt a sudden surge of excitement as three 
doves swept toward me. Without thinking, I 
shouldered my gun, flipped the safety, and pointed 
toward the fast-flying birds. “Bam! Bam!” bellowed 
my 20 gauge, and two birds fell like lead weights 
right in front of me. My first double! Proudly, 
I walked to them, pinched their necks between 
my quivering fingers, and, grinning ear to ear, 
walked back to my blind, knowing at last the 
thrill of some true hunting. 

October’s warmth faded quickly into November’s 
chill, and the red, gold, and brown leaves signalled 
the approach of the biggest season of all—deer 
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and turkey. Opening day was full of excitement 
and apprehension. We were up before the roosters 
and on our way. The stars looked very chilly 
in the dark morning sky, and it seemed a great 
adventure being alone on the normally busy high- 
way, passing only another vehicle or two full of 
hunters like ourselves along the way, everyone 
rushing to beat the sun to their private piece of 
woods. 

Alan, as usual, had taken great pains to see that 
I was comfortable. He’d built me a special tree 
stand with foam rubber seats, wall-to-wall carpet- 
ing, and a broad gun rest overlooking a much-used 
deer crossing; bundled me up like a child, in long 
underwear, three pairs of socks, two sweaters, 
two pairs of slacks, a sweatshirt, and my parka. 
We also packed plenty of hot chocolate, sand- 
wiches, and candy. It was obvious he didn’t want 
to take any chances on discomfort bringing about 
the end of my hunting career. 

The stars were still twinkling as I watched 
Alan’s dark outline grow indistinct and finally 
blend into the darkness. I was all alone. Not 
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a sound broke the wintry silence; even the 
breeze seemed to be asleep. At first, I strained 
my sleepy eyes through the shrouded world, but 
no shadows moved, and gradually I sank into 
casual contemplation—shivering, shaking, 25 feet 
in the air, perched on the limbs of the sturdy oak. 

The first light of dawn crept silently across the 
treetops, and the leaves trembled gently before 
the awakening breeze. I was calm now, content 
to be spectator to the rebirth of the outdoor world. 

A flock of ducks flew formation overhead, and 
unseen birds whistled and chirped at the sun- 
light. A flash of crimson caught my eye, and I 
watched a red-headed woodpecker, in his black 
and white tuxedo, hanging precariously from the 
side of a tree at my left, noisily pursuing his 
breakfast. Everything in God’s great world was in 
its place, all was as it should have been, nothing 
troubled my heart. I felt it didn’t matter if I saw a 
deer; to have witnessed the miracle of morning 
was reason enough for being there. 

It was about 9:30 when I saw, for the first time 
in my life, a wild deer. There were three of them. 
At first, I thought they were dogs, so little did 
they look from my lofty perch, and I cursed 
them miserably for scaring away any deer 
in the area. But something about the way they 
moved made me take a second look, and it 
seemed I had never before known what it was 
to be excited. My heart fairly stopped and my 
hands shook almost uncontrollably as I raised 
Alan’s .270 to my shoulder and looked through 
the scope. They were merely crossing the grassy 
road, but took their time, feeding as they mean- 
dered beneath me. I strained until my eyes hurt, 
but I could grow no horns on any of them. With 
a rush of disappointment, I laid the rifle back 
across my lap, careful not to bump it or make 
any noise, and watched the silent does and year- 
ling until they slipped phantomlike into the woods 
at my right and out of sight. 

Although I saw a total of 18 deer that first 
weekend, not one appeared to be a legal buck. 
Then, on the following Sunday afternoon, from 
off to my far left, a large, six-point buck trotted 
carelessly up the grassy road toward my stand. 
Excitedly, I watched him approach, and lo and 
behold, he stopped almost directly in front of me, 
about 100 yards away. Trembling, I raised Alan’s 
rifle to my shoulder, rested it gently on the board 
across the front of my stand, placed the crosshairs 
just behind the deer’s right shoulder, and squeezed 
the trigger. The shot blistered the air, and in an 
instant the deer leaped over a fence and disap- 
peared. My ears rang from the shot as I stared 
in astonishment at the empty place where a buck 
should have been lying. Evidently, I had flinched, 
or perhaps the deer had moved in that split sec- 
ond before I fired. At any rate, he was gone. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Naturally, everyone on the property heard the 
rifle’s report and expected to see “Little Kathie” 
bloodied up and smiling over a prize-winning buck, 
so it was impossible to hide my failure. In spite 
of my chagrin, I tried to take the kidding good- 
naturedly, and didn’t even cry when they cut off 
the tail of my pretty green hunting shirt. But 
secretly, I was more determined than ever to kill 
a deer; to prove that Alan’s faith in me was justi- 
fied. 

Well, I guess I should have read my horoscope 
and stayed in bed, but the following weekend 
found me again nestled in the bosom of the same 
oak tree. It was miserably cold, and stayed that 
way. The sun never quite made it through the 
clouds. But I just had to get a deer now! So I 
waited—that’s the name of the game when you're 
a still hunter. 

At last, about 11:00, some movement captured 
my attention. Two deer moved stealthily at the 
edge of the woods across the road in front of me. 
My pulse quickened. Would they come out? I was 
sure the big one was a buck! They moved back and 
forth for some time, unwilling to leave their cover. 
At last they emerged, first the doe, then the more 
cautious buck. He looked like a big spike, but I 
took little time to count antler points since he 
was obviously not going to stay in the clearing 
very long. I already had the .270 against my 
shoulder and was leaning against the gun rest 
as my buck came into the opening. When he 
paused to glance briefly up and down the road, I 
put the crosshairs just behind his right shoulder, 
breathed deeply to calm my shaking, and fired. 
The deer was gone before I’d recovered from 
the rifle’s harsh recoil. “Missed again!” I mur- 
mured angrily and resigned myself to losing the 
rest of my shirttail. We looked carefully but could 
find no blood trail; as before, there was no sign 
of a hit. I’d simply missed, and that was that. 

I pouted and refused to go hunting again for the 
next several weeks, and Alan was unable to con- 
sole me in spite of his best efforts. I let him go 
hunting, and he and his friends all shot deer. Of 
course, I was miserable. I missed being in the 
woods; I missed the excitement and being part of 
the fun; but I was humiliated and firmly con- 
vinced I was a lousy huntress. My “hunter's wife 
blues” had grown deep purple. Not only had I 
missed two deer; now I missed my husband, and 
I also missed hunting! 

When he could stand it no more, Alan did it 
again. A fifth of bourbon, a secret smile, and a 
brand new Remington Model 660 bolt action .243 
with a 2x-7x Leupold scope, for me! He ex- 
plained that he was certain I’d missed the bucks 
because of the rifle I was using. Having been 
custom-made for him from an old model Mauser 
.270, its stock was far too long, the hair trigger 
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too sensitive, and maybe the Bausch and Lomb 
2%x-8x telescopic sight wasn’t positioned right 
for me. 

Excitedly, we began our preparations to hunt 
together the following weekend. We measured 
my new rifle’s stock and had it cut down about 
four inches to fit my reach, had a softly cushioned 
recoil pad installed, and zeroed in the rifle at 100 
yards, after which I could place five shots less 
than an inch apart in the bulls-eye. 

Meanwhile, Alan had located a new stand for 
me. 
Saturday morning, the familiar ritual repeated 
itself, but I was more eager than ever before to 
smell the crisp new day around me and welcome 
the gentle warmth of the late December sun. My 
new stand was quite different from the first. It 
was at ground level in the center of a rye field 
about the size of a football field, and thick woods 
surrounded it on all sides. Alan had provided me 
a good blind by clearing a small area beneath a 
pine tree whose branches bowed to the ground 
on all sides. Thus, while I had good vision through 
the branches, they would break my outline and 
conceal me if I sat very still. 

It was an exceptionally cold morning, the tem- 
perature having dropped to 19 degrees during the 
night. I clutched tightly to my heavy coat with 
my hands in my pockets to keep warm, impatiently 
awaiting the first rays of warming sunshine 
through the trees, going over and over in my 
mind what to do if and when I saw a deer. I 
noticed that the squirrels and birds were moving 
late because of the unusual cold, a sign that the 
deer would probably be moving later than usual, 

Time slipped unnoticeably past, one quiet, un- 
remarkable minute blending into the next. Finally, 
around 11:00, the woods in front of me erupted 
with the sound of crashing limbs and branches, 
and I glimpsed the white flagging tail of a deer 
bounding away through the trees. Seconds later, 
four wild dogs passed the same way, then emerged 
into the open field. 

Tense and alert, I froze, my hands on my rifle, 
and watched the scraggly, nondescript beasts cir- 
cling the field, trying to pick up the deer scent. 
Fear clutched at my stomach as I watched them 
draw closer. I remembered what I’d heard people 
say about the ferocity of packs of wild dogs, how 
they’d attack any size, any kind of animal without 
hesitation if hungry enough. 

I glanced at the walkie-talkie Alan had left me 
but knew my voice would draw the attention of 
the pack. Instead, I sat very quietly, watched for 
signs of danger, and waited, hoping my marksman- 
ship with this new rifle would prove reliable if 
the dogs threatened me. But eventually, they 
vanished into the woods on the far side of the 
field. 

Gradually my composure returned, and I again 
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again ... keep your eye on him! I'll be there as 
soon as I can,” Alan responded hoarsely. 

It seemed as though a whole lifetime had come 
and gone between the time I had seen the buck 
and the moment he’d dropped beneath my bullet. 
I had already begun to savor the experience of 
this first successful deer hunt as I watched my 
trophy, still awed at what I’d done, and waited 
excitedly for Alan. Finally, I could stand the 
suspense no longer, and I rushed through the low- 
hanging tree branches, which scratched and tore 
at my face and clothes, and half walked, half ran 
to where the deer lay. 

The closer I got, the bigger the buck looke«l. 
When I at last stood beside him, staring down at 
my kill, I was amazed. It just didn’t seem possible 
that an uncoordinated, unathletic, nearsighted 
city girl like me could have conquered one of the 
wariest, most intelligent game animals in North 
America, especially a large, eight-point buck who'd 
no doubt already avoided several seasoned woods- 
men during his lifetime. 

I was crouched beside my trophy, examining 
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Kathie’s reward for patience and good marksmanship with Reming- 
ton .243—a trophy buck that she nailed with a heart shot at 50 
yards. “He looked like an elk in the scope,” she said later on. 


searched the field, methodically swinging my eyes 
from one edge of it to the other. The easy pace 
of my hunt and the pleasantly cool, sunny day 
absorbed me as before. 

I soon noticed that the field was growing dusky 
and that the shadows of the trees were rapidly 
lengthening to cover the open area. A quick look 
over my shoulder revealed the sun dropping too 
fast behind the tree line, and I hopefully increased 
the intensity of my visual search for deer. I didn’t 
want another futile day or another botched hunt. 
I knew the deer were there; Alan had shown me 
the tracks. 

All I wanted was one more chance—just one 
more chance. 

... “Kapow!” cracked my .243 through the silence, 
startling me with its suddenness—but I was com- 
pletely unaware of its gentle recoil as I saw the 
buck topple instantly onto his right side, legs 
flailing momentarily as if in flight, then growing 
absolutely still. 

Frantically, I chambered another cartridge into 
my rifle and peered through the scope, ready to 
shoot again if he tried to get up. But the creature 
still lay motionless. I was sure he was dead. An 
excited sense of accomplishment swept over me, 
tempered only briefly by remorse at the sight of 
the silent prince; and with my left hand, I pushed 
the button on my walkie-talkie. 

“Alan! Alan! I got one—he’s huge—at least six 
points ... I think he’s dead, come quick!” I cried 
in a stage whisper, still afraid to let the deer 
hear me. 

“Great, Kathie! Wonderful! Be sure you keep 
your eye on him—if he tries to get up, shoot him 
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the perfectly proportioned rack and thinking how 
beautiful it was going to look beside Alan’s eight- 
pointer above our fireplace, when he rumbled up 
in our truck and strode quickly toward me, grin- 
ning almost as proudly as I. 

With a bear hug, Alan arrived at my side; then, 
as he began expertly field dressing the deer, I 
described in a high, excited voice how it had all 
happened. Suddenly, he pulled something from 
inside the deer’s chest cavity, examined it, and 
stood up. 

“Look, Kathie,” he said incredulously, a proud 
smile on his face. “You hit him right where you 
aimed.” 

Looking at the object in his hand, I asked what 
he meant. 

“This is his heart,” Alan replied. “Your bullet 
went right through the center! He died in- 
stantly . . . never knew what hit him.” 

“Wow! No kidding? Hey, that’s fantastic, isn’t 
it?” I responded, beaming with pride and feeling 
certain I’d burst. 

“Yes, Baby, they don’t get any better,” he 
answered, and, finished with the field dressing, 
he wiped his blood-covered hands across my face 
and clothes, the traditional initiation rites into 
the select company of hunters who have success- 
fully sought and killed one of nature’s most desir- 
able big game animals. 

As I helped him load my trophy into the back of 
the pickup, I looked contentedly around the now 
almost dark rye field and knew I’d never again 
be left behind to fret and worry like other wives. 
Instead, I’d be sharing the wonder and excitement 
of the fall and winter woods with my husband, 
who’d cared enough to make me a part of his 
world. @ 
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DON’T more men take their wives fishing? 

Ask Micki Henson this question and you'll get 

an emphatic lecture. She recently returned from 

a fishing trip to Panama with her husband, Ted, 

and 15-year-old son, Teddy. She’s not staying home 

when there are fish to be caught! More important, 

her menfolk always want her to go. She’s invited 

or she may think up a trip and talk them into 
going. 

Thousands of sportsmen’s wives miss out on fish- 
ing fun and interesting trips, Micki says, simply 
because they don’t learn a few fundamentals. 
Further, they fail to develop a relationship which 
strengthens family ties. 

Wives who won’t spend a few hours learning to 
use simple spinning tackle and how to tie knots 
are pet peeves of Micki’s. But she doesn’t lose 
sleep over them. She’s too busy taking glamor 
trips to Mexico or Wyoming with her family, or 
spending weekends on Florida waters. 

Admittedly, Micki is not a typical case. She 
started fishing when she was eight, and several 
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Learning some basics and 
using good tackle are two 
of the keys to becoming a 
successful angling pariner, 
but having a genuine interest 


is the prime requisite 


Happily 
Ever 
After 


years ago was elected to the Fishing Hall of Fame. 
She’s landed a 140-pound Pacific sailfish on 27- 
pound line and a 125-pound tarpon with an Am- 
bassadeur bait reel. Using light tackle, she’s fished 
for about everything which swims in Florida. 

When she first met Ted, she was in charge of 
sales, inventory and purchasing for Southern 
Tackle in Miami. During her lunch hour, she 
practiced casting with a spinning reel on dry 
land, back when spinning was new in America. 

Ted, a manufacturers’ representative calling on 
the firm, was highly impressed. For their first date, 
Ted took her fishing. It wasn’t an easy trip. It was 
a tough one, with Micki paddling through the saw- 
grass in the Everglades for snook. She smiles about 
it now. Ted must have been testing her because he 
let her put the motor on the boat and do more than 
her share of the work. 

Micki passed with top marks. On their second 
date, another fishing trip, Ted proposed. She ac- 
cepted, and they’ve fished together happily ever 
after. From their lovely home in Leon County 
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they range far and wide with light tackle, or spend 
a few hours together in the afternoons on local 
ponds. 

Family outings have so enriched her life that 
Micki tries to convert other wives. One of the first 
hurdles is for the prospective fishing female to 
understand the relationship between two male 
fishermen, 

Let's take a practical example. Suppose two bass 
fishermen, one from Pensacola and the other from 
Miami, who had never seen each other before, 
happened to meet in Orlando and went fishing. 
With mutual understanding and no words ex- 
changed, each would do his share of the work, or 
a little more. If one took the motor from the car 
to the dock, the other would take the gas tank and 
other gear. Each would try to see that the boat was 
kept in position so the other had favorable casting 
opportunities. 

If Pensacola tied into a lunker bass, Miami 
would rush his lure in to prevent a tangle, pull 
up the anchor, grab the net and maneuver the boat 
to help Pensacola land the fish, It would be done 
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Every outdoorsman’s wife can use a little 
refresher course on technique and the new 
fishing equipment from time to time. Here 
Micki Henson fills in some of the details 
on bait casting for author's wife, Bunty. 
above. Proof of Micki’s piscatorial prow- 
ess is held by her in photo at right. She 
is using favored light spinning reel, the 
Swedish-made Zebco Cardinal. Micki fishes 


far and wide—enjoys outings with family. 
ee! 
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automatically with no verbal communication neces- 
sary. 

The two anglers, although they had just met, 
would operate as a team, each doing his own rig- 
ging, taking his own fish off the line, and always 
being solicitous of the other’s welfare. Most females 
are unaware of this relationship, and if they are 
aware of it, they don’t understand it. 

Let's compare this with what would happen if 
Pensacola decided to take his wife on her first 
fishing trip. To begin with, he would have to load 
all of the equipment at their home. His wife would 
insist on taking twice as much clothing and per- 
sonal gear as necessary. When they arrived at the 
dock, he would have to do the launching and stow 
everything aboard while she either looked helpless 
or like a queen waiting patiently for her lackey to 
“tote that barge, lift that bale.” 

It would be even worse when they reached the 
fishing grounds. She wouldn’t know how to tie a 
snap swivel to her line, which plug to put on, or 
how to cast it. If she caught a fish, she’d be afraid 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
to take it off the hook, fearful of getting her clothes 
dirty, and on the next cast would nearly take 
Pensacola’s head off. She wouldn’t know how to 
string a fish and would show little interest in 
learning. He’d not be sure whether he was fishing 
or being trained as his wife’s personal servant. 

Please remember he is used to fishing with 
buddies who do their share of the work. If he 
asked his wife to bait her hook with a worm, she’d 
act feminine and coy. When he suggested another 
lure, she’d probably refuse, wanting to keep the 
“cute” one on. It wouldn’t be long until they’d be 
screaming at each other and headed for the dock. 
The noble experiment would’ve ended in failure, 
and both would be losers. There’d be no more trips 
together. He wouldn’t ask her to go again, and she 
wouldn’t go if he did. 

Of course, Pensacola would have to share part 
of the blame along with his wife. The problem 
would never have happened if she had taken a few 
simple steps, Micki says. 

Any woman with enough coordination to scratch 
her knee can learn to cast with a spinning reel in 
an hour, according to Micki. She should have 
equipment as fine as her husband’s, not some 
junk tackle picked up at a dime store, tackle the 
husband wouldn’t dream of using. Micki prefers 
the light Zebco Cardinal models of open-faced reels 
for simplicity and ruggedness. 


But who is to teach her? Ah, there’s the rub. In 
most cases, it should not be her spouse. Husbands, 
notoriously impatient teaching wives mechanical 
skills such as driving, are likely to crash the pro- 
ject before it gets to the end of the runway. If 
possible, the wife should find an expert female 
angler to coach her. In lieu of this, perhaps she 
can find a neighborhood adult or teenager. The 
husband should be kept away from training ses- 
sions as he will contribute little other than sarcas- 
tic remarks. 

Micki believes in giving a beginner the basics in 
safety. The students are shown how to handle 
hooks safely, and impressed with the danger of a 
treble hook. If the wife pops hubby in the head 
with a l-ounce jig later on, the new togetherness 
may be shattered. 

Micki prefers to start her students casting on 
dry land with a practice plug. There are several 
reasons. First, the backyard is convenient for les- 
sons and frequent practice by the housewife when 
the husband is at work. There are few distractions, 
other than perhaps another housewife peeking 
through the fence. There are obstacles such as 
trees and shrubbery, and the value of accuracy is 
quickly learned. 

There are several reasons not to start at a lake. 
The student wants to put a real plug on and start 
fishing. Once she starts fishing, she quits paying 
attention to casting technique. On an open lake, 
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Any gal who's able to operate kitchen gadgets and dish- 
washers, can handle rod and reel] takedown and assembly, 
Micki contends. The rest is applying the fishing basics 
through serious practice, both “wet” and “dry.” A sound 
rule: practice in short sessions, Quit before you tire. 


any novice tends to worry about the distance of 
the casts rather than learning proper wrist action 
with the rod, correct back east, and follow through. 
The student will learn technique faster if a card- 
board box target is placed in the backyard and 
she casts medium distances. 

Everyone, male or female, is a little self-conscious 
the first time a mechanical contrivance is stuck in 
their hands and they are told to work it. The fewer 
the number of people hanging around, the sooner 
the student will start concentrating. 

Micki is convinced a woman can learn to use a 
spinning rod and reel as quickly as a man, if she 
has the desire. If she really wants to go fishing 
with her husband, she’ll motivate herself. Micki 
says, “If you want to be in a man’s world, you 
have to learn man’s ways!” 

Don’t be a lily, Micki tells her students. “Grab 
that rod just like you do a hundred gadgets around 
the house. The reel is easier to work than a sewing 
machine,” she says. 

During the first hour of instruction on casting, 
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Micki gives the student a few minutes of instruc- 
tion and then practice casts followed by a short 
rest. She keeps it relaxed and fun, not 60 minutes 
of work. 

In an hour, a beginner will know the proper 
technique. What she needs then is practice. It’s 
best to take two or three 15-minute periods a day 
than a straight 45 minutes of cast after cast. The 
time to quit practicing is when you're making 
progress and before you get tired. 

It’s highly important that the beginner learn to 
tie a few knots. Most women, from sewing experi- 
ence, are good at this. If they only learn the im- 
proved clinch knot, for tying a line to a lure, 
they’re off to a good start and will gain confidence. 
For tying two lines together, chances are they can 
become more adroit at the blood knot than hus- 
bands. 

How much practice should there be before the 
student is taken fishing? Micki says, “They should 
keep working on the basics until they feel com- 
fortable and confident. In the meantime, they 
should learn some nomenclature for lures and ac- 
cessories. They should learn to take rods apart and 
to put reels on. If they can work an electric dish- 
washer, this is a snap.” 

Before the first fishing trip, Micki gives her 
students a talk on clothing. She believes in dressing 
for fishing, not for a style show. “You can’t take 
a fish off the hook if you’re worried about getting 
slime and scales on your clothes,” she laughs. 

Micki leaves home with clean clothes when she 
goes fishing, but they're clothes she is not worried 
about ruining. She prefers slacks or blue jeans 
and sneaks—practical clothing and footwear. For 
long trips on open water in brilliant sun, she fre- 
quently wears a sunbonnet. Ted kids her about 
this, calling her “Sunbonnet Sue with a cigaret 
holder.” Micki could care less. She’s more inter- 
ested in not getting sunburned than “trying to 
dress like Vogue.” 

It’s important that the student catch a fish on 
the first trip, and Micki plans it with care, always 
trying to go at a favorable time of day when the 
best signs are out that the fish are hitting. Nothing 
gives the student-wife more confidence than catch- 
ing a fish on her own, and nothing is as likely to 
excite her into a lifelong case of fishing fever. 

If the fishing happens to be slow, Micki does 
her best to land one to keep spirits up. She also 
keeps a wary eye on her student’s casting. The 
novice might get so anxious to catch a fish that 
she begins to fling the plug rather than cast it. 
When this happens, Micki says, “Hold everything!” 
and the student is given a refresher in basic cast- 
ing. 

A critical moment comes when the student must 
remove a plug from a largemouth bass or some 
other fish. It’s a squeamish job to most female 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
beginners, a moment of truth when they may pause 
and wonder how badly they want to fish with their 
husbands. 

Micki says, “There’s nothing for it but to dig in. 
I show them how to hold a fish without getting 
a spine in the hand, and give them a pair of pliers 
and tell them to get with it. No one can remove 
hooks halfheartedly. It has to be done firmly and 
positively.” 

If conditions permit, Micki tries to go fishing two 
or three more times with the student, using a 
boat or casting from the bank. She continues to 
check the student on basic technique of casting, 
and the sincere student will have continued to 
practice each day. Up until this time, the husband 
might not be aware of his wife’s secret activities. 
Or, if she had to tell him in order to get his tackle, 
he may have brushed it off as another passing 
fancy and forgotten about it. 

There are several ways of getting hubby’s at- 
tention, once the wife is approaching graduation. 
At dinner she might casually open the conversation 
by asking, “James, dear, could you please clarify 
for me the relative merits of the drag systems of 
bait, closed-faced, and open-faced spinning reels?” 
This should not be said while hubby has a mouth- 
ful of meat—he might choke. 
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If she is on unusually good terms, she might say, 
“James, dear, why are so many of your bass plugs 
blue or white when bass are more attracted to red, 
or even yellow?” This is guaranteed to let hubby 
know something has been going on. 

Perhaps by this time the wife is near her goal— 
to be so self-sufficient on a fishing trip she doesn’t 
need to ask her husband’s help. Maybe she can 
even show him some better ways to tie knots. 
Possibly he will be so pleased he will show her how 
to operate the boat without losing his temper. 

“But,” you might say, “how does the wife get 
the invitation to go fishing with her husband?” If 
you ask that question you are not a married man. 
Wives have their own sneaky ways. 

Micki Henson, a lovely feminine angler, doesn’t 
hedge when asked a question. What about the idea 
popularized in women’s magazines that the male 
must be allowed to feel superior to the female? 
What if one of her students catches a larger fish 
than her husband? “That has nothing to do with 
superiority,” Micki says. “Nearly any man is happy 
to see his wife catch a large fish.” 

I asked Micki what happens when she catches 
several fish and Ted gets none. 

“T gloat,” she laughed. 

This might not be recommended procedure with 
all husbands, @ 


The wifely pursuit of angling knowledge 
should include learning about the dif- 
ferent types of artificial lures and not 
necessarily brand names. Bunty inquired 
at the right source. judging from looks 
of Micki’s well-stocked tackle box. The 
short session on simple knots should be 
a snap for gals interested in learning! 
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Trigger Tips 


Every shooter should be familiar with basic operating principles 
of various triggers—for safety’s sake and improved accuracy 


No TO FLINCHING, jerking the trigger is the 
biggest bugaboo among shooters. The two, sep- 
arately or in conjunction, account for the missing 
of much game every hunting season. 

Odds are that you unknowingly execute sloppy 
trigger release when firing a considerable portion 
of your shots. If you feel that my critical analysis 
is unfounded, put your certainty to test. 

Using an unloaded firearm, devote 10 minutes 
to dry firing from offhand position at a small 
target. If there is any tendency to jerk the trigger, 
it will be readily apparent. You can be sure you 
jerked the trigger, even though only slightly, per- 
haps, if the barrel moves or the front sight makes 
a sudden move to one side as the trigger is 
activated. 

Also, the dry firing sequence will make you 
conscious of any tendency of the trigger to drag 
or pull harder during its release. 

Competitive riflemen and handgunners already 
know the value of frequent dry firing sessions. 
When I was a member of one of the United States 
international rifle teams, we were required to 
put in 20 minutes of dry firing practice daily in 
addition to powder burning practice sessions. It 
was time well spent. 

Similarly, expert hunters well know the value 
of mastering trigger pull. They’re aware that even 
when making fast shots at moving game they must 
still execute a smooth and controlled trigger pull. 

But relatively few shooters know of, much less 
understand, the actual mechanical operation of the 
basic types of firearms triggers. To most, a trigger 
is merely a component that causes the firing of a 
shot. 

Actually, there are five general classes of trig- 
gers as regards mechanical arrangement and ac- 
tion: the plain trigger, the bolt-action trigger, 
set-triggers, the shotgun single trigger, and the 
basic type of trigger generally used in autoloading 
pistols. 

In the plain trigger there are only a few work- 
ing parts, usually a simple arrangement of the 
hammer (or tumbler), trigger and tumbler, and 
sear and trigger, in variable combinations. You 
will find such simple trigger mechanisms in many 
of our sporting shotguns, pump-action arms, re- 
volvers, and single shot rifles. 

Triggers that gunmakers put into autoloading 
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firearms are usually more complex, and, for opera- 
tional safety, are invariably heavier of pull than 
triggers of pump-action rifles and shotguns, and 
revolvers. Too light a trigger pull on an autoloader 
not only can result in unexpected firing, but can 
also cause the firearm to maxim for two or more 
shots that blend almost together in one sound. 
For safety’s sake, do not consider a trigger pull 
of less than 4% pounds on any autoloading hunt- 
ing rifle or shotgun. Anything less may “let go” 
at the wrong moment. 

Only a competent gunsmith should undertake 
the job of reducing an excessively hard trigger 
pull on an autoloader. Just the right touch of hard 
Arkansas smoothing stone must be applied at 
just the right places if the trigger mechanism is 
maintained within safe operating tolerance. 

Bolt-action triggers are a class unto themselves. 
In the bolt, a cocking piece replaces the hammer 
component of other types of triggers. The sear of 
the bolt-action firearm has separate connection, 
with a holding pin through the sear at the exact 
point where the end of the trigger can exert a 
cam effect on the sear, to release the cocking piece 
and cause the firing pin to be driven forward 
against the cartridge primer. 

Typical trigger mechanisms of this type are 
found in military bolt-action rifles, particularly 
the Mausers and the Springfield Model 1903 bolt- 
action, which, in action design, is merely a modifi- 
cation of the world-renowned Mauser action. 

Incidentally, the triggers of most military rifles 
have lots of take-up movement, or drag, before 
there is enough pressure exerted to fire the rifle. 
This slack is put there purposely so untrained or 
excited soldiers will be less likely to let off shots 
unexpectedly. 

The trigger mechanisms in Mausers and Spring- 
fields can be modified to give excellent trigger 
pulls without too much trouble—but it’s another 
story when modifying the trigger mechanism of 
an Enfield or Krag rifle. As with gunsmithing jobs 
on triggers in autoloaders, even professionals don’t 
like to work on the trigger mechanisms of Enfields 
and Krags. 

Set-triggers, sometimes called “hair triggers” 
because of their sensitivity to pressure once 
cocked, are unique as one of the five basic types 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
of triggers. They may be of single or double trigger 
mechanism. 

Where double set-triggers are used, the triggers 
are placed one behind the other, with the rear 
trigger usually being the one that is pushed for- 
ward to “set” the mechanism, Once the setting 
trigger has cocked a spring-powered lever, only 
light pressure on the front trigger is needed to 
cause firing. The light touch the shooter gives the 
front trigger causes the rear one to let go and 
release the sensitive sear. 

In some firearms with set-triggers the forward 
trigger is the one that is set. Again, there are fire- 
arms in which only one set-trigger is incorporated. 

To adjust any type of set-trigger calls for knowl- 
edge of the different types and their working prin- 
ciples. Gun owners should leave all such work to 
a professional gunsmith, preferably one who has 
done considerable work on European firearms, 
particularly German and Austrian competitive- 
type target rifles. 

The fifth class of triggers consists of those used 
in autoloading pistols. Most are complex mechan- 
isms, with sears, links, intermediate sears, and 
other parts that must be precisely adjusted and 
honed where a lighter, smoother trigger pull is 
the gunsmith’s objective. 

It’s easy to make the trigger pull on an automatic 
pistol too light, and unsafe. Mausers, Lugers, and 
various models of Colt automatics are apt to give 
even a careful gunsmith a headache before satisfy- 
ing results are achieved. 

I prefer to leave needed work on such triggers to 
master gunsmith Frank Pachmayr of Pachmayr 
Gun Works, 1220 South Grand Avenue, Los 
Angeles, California 90015. Any federally licensed 
firearms dealer can arrange to ship and receive 
any firearm sent through the mail for repair, and 
usually only a nominal fee is charged for this 
service, above the cost of actual gunsmithing and 
shipping charges. 

Sometimes it is better to replace a worn or 
faulty trigger assembly instead of attempting to 
rejuvenate it. Complete, ready-made, improved 
assemblies are available for a variety of models of 
military rifles and brand name sporting rifles and 
shotguns. Quite popular are the Timney and Can- 
jar precision triggers, made for specific models. 

The Timney triggers, available direct from Tim- 
ney Manufacturing Company, 5624 Imperial High- 
way, South Gate, California 90280, come in models 
that can be fitted to all 30 caliber Springfield 
rifles, to Enfields, and early and late series Mauser 
98 actions. Of single-stage type, they are fully ad- 
justable for crisp trigger pull, and have long, use- 
ful life. Timney triggers are also sold by mail by 
Gander Mountain, Inc., Wilmot, Wisconsin 53192. 

M. H. Canjar, 500 East 45th Avenue, Denver, 
Colorado 80216, not only makes fine triggers for 
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military rifles, but also for some American-made 
sporting rifles, including the currently popular, 
low-priced Remington Model 788 bolt-action big 
game rifle. Canjar trigger mechanisms are designed 
to completely replace factory trigger assemblies 
without professional gunsmithing knowledge and 
skill. 

European-made triggers, under the Jaeger label, 
are marketed for such foreign rifles as FN Su- 
preme, Husqvarna, 98 Mauser, and Mark X 
Mauser models, as well as for Smith & Wesson 
bolt-action big game rifles, and for Springfield and 
Enfield military actions. Stoeger Arms Corpora- 
tion, 55 Ruta Court, South Hackensack, New Jer- 
sey 07606, is the American supplier of Jaeger trig- 
ger assemblies. 

Acquiring a smooth, crisp trigger pull in a target 
or hunting firearm is the first step towards be- 
coming an expert shot. The next is regular practice 
that includes dry firing exercises. 


EVEN IF you HAVE 20/20 vision, there are some 
things that your eyes can’t do for you when hunt- 
ing. Without aid, your eyes cannot provide a mag- 
nified view that shows in fine detail a distant 
game animal, nor can they peer into or through 
shadowy brush 50 or 100 yards away to reveal 
what’s on the other side. It is under such hunting 
conditions that a pair of good binoculars prove 
their worth. I have long advocated use of quality 
binoculars as a practical as well as pleasurable 
hunting accessory. 

But the best of binoculars are not much good 
if they are left at home or in camp because they 
are so heavy and bulky that the hunter is reluctant 
to carry them with him all day. 

I am a staunch supporter of Bushnell binoculars. 
Back in 1945, I had a pair of 8 x 30 “Deltrintem” 
binoculars and a pair of 6 x 30 “Silvamar”, both 
products of the Carl Zeiss Works, of Jena. When 
the Bushnell 7 x 35 “Rangemaster” model was 
introduced to the American market, I switched to 
that instrument after comparative tests proved that 
it had superior optics. 

In successive fashion, I have used Bushnell 7 x 35 
“Featherlight”, 7 x 35 “Custom”, and 6 x 25 “Cus- 
tom Compact” lightweight models with equal suc- 
cess and satisfaction. My favorite at the moment 
is the light 6 x 25 “Custom Compact”, which 
weighs only 11 ounces. As a hunting glass for 
Florida, it is convenient to carry and a joy to use. 

Not all hunters, however, can get maximum use- 
fulness from binoculars. If they happen to have 
poor vision in one eye, or if they’ve lost an eye, 
or if their eyes don’t work together as a team, 
then binoculars—even the best—may not give full 
performance value. For such persons in particular, 
a monocular, or single barrel viewing instrument, 
is recommended. 

Physically and structurally, a monocular is 
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simply half a binocular. It has a single objective 
lens, single erecting system, a single ocular lens, 
and a single internal assembly. Because of fewer 
component parts, the average monocular is more 
compact and generally lighter in weight than bin- 
oculars, and it costs less. 

The latest style in a monocular is the straight 
housing version made by Bushnell and by Bausch 
& Lomb. The Bushnell monoculars come in 7 x 25, 
8 x 20, and 8 x 30 magnifications, and the Bausch 
& Lomb units in comparable designations. 

Prior to marketing its straight-style monocular, 
Bushnell made several models with the old “dog 
leg,” offset-style housing, as did B & L. The intro- 
duction of the modern straight-barreled compacts, 
with light, strong magnesium bodies, has pushed 
the “dog legs” off the market, but there are a lot 
of them still in service. They were made to last. 


HANDGUN GRIP FIT is as important to the hand- 
gunner as correct stock fit to the rifleman and 
shotgunner. A handgun grip that has such grip 
length and shape that it tends to mold itself to 
the contours of the shooter’s hand will greatly in- 
crease shooting skill. 

Unfortunately, handgrips on some autoloading 
pistols are abominably short. To a shooter who 
has a large hand, such grips invariably feel un- 
comfortably short. Usual solution is to replace the 
factory handgrip panels with custom grips that fill 
the gun-holding hand. 

When the change is made, the new pistol-grip 
side panels extend below the handgun’s metal 
frame, making the cartridge clip slow or hard to 
remove for loading. But this annoyance is minor 
compared to the enhanced performance that will 
accrue from having handgun grips that truly fit 
the hand. 


Custom grips can be accurately tailored by any 
competent professional supplier, or by the shooter 
himself if he takes time to first make a working 
model by removing side panels and putting a large 
lump of pliable dental wax or modeling clay on 
each side of the metal frame, then grasping the 
handgun firmly as in shooting. 

On hardening, the shaped sections are carefully 
removed from the handgun’s frame and used as 
models for sculptured creations in walnut, stag- 
horn, plastic and other suitable handgun grip ma- 
terials. 


If you don’t want to tackle the job yourself, 
Steve Herrett, Box 741, Twin Falls, Idaho 83301, 
can take your wax or clay model and duplicate it 
beautifully in walnut, maple, cherry, rosewood 
or ebony. 

Herrett is so skilled as a maker of custom pistol 
grips that he can simply look at a penciled out- 
line of your gun holding hand and produce a set 
of grips that will fit both your hand and the frame 
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of the handgun model you use! He can, if you so 
desire, even incorporate a comfortable thumb rest. 

To furnish him a working outline in lieu of 
shaped wax or clay models, place your handgun 
holding hand flat on a piece of white paper, fingers 
and thumb spread to show separation, then draw 
around hand and separated fingers. Preferably, 
include an inch or so of wrist outline and wrist 
circumference measurement so that the handgrip- 
maker may also have a good idea of your wrist’s 
size and shape. 


CARTRIDGE CLIPS are usually easy to insert in the 
hollow handle of an autoloading handgun, but often 
prove stubborn to remove for reloading. 

Often the trouble is in the clip itself. Rough 
spots, slight bulges, and burs are common to hard- 
used or old autoloading pistol clips. 

Improper cartridge feeding and gun jamming are 
often due to bent clip lips or faulty clip magazine 
spring. 

If you have cartridge clip extraction troubles, 
first examine the clip for any of the mentioned 
imperfections. Where found, these imperfections 
sometimes can be remedied by truing clip sides 
and removing rough spots with a rubber polishing 
disc chucked in a Dremel tool. You may or may 
not have to disassemble the clip to carry out the 
work. In either event, give the clip’s component 
parts a rinse in mineral spirits. In service, car- 
tridge clips tend to pick up a lot of dirt, especially 
on the spring and around the cartridge follower. 

The best bet, however, is to discard a faulty 


or very old clip in favor of a new one. Clips do 
wear out. 


New cartridge clips can be supplied by all 
American makers currently producing autoloading 
handguns. For replacement clips for military model 
handguns and for autoloading handgun models no 
longer made, try mail order sources such as Los 
Angeles Ordnance Depot, P. O. Box 3943, North 
Hollywood, California 91609; Sarco, Inc., 192 Cen- 
tral Avenue, Stirling, New Jersey 07980; Bob’s 
Gun Shop, P. O. Box 2332, Hot Springs, Arkansas 
71901, or Trader’s Den, 1011 Excelsior Avenue 
West, Hopkins, Minnesota 55343. Chances are ex- 
cellent that one of the suppliers will have the 
particular autoloading pistol clip you need. 

Cartridge clips (even new ones) used with many 
popular autoloading handguns often prove hard 
to extract simply because the fingers cannot get 
a firm grip on the clip. 

The solution to this problem is to drill a small 
hole in the base cover of each clip and solder a 
small screweye in it. This gives something to 
grasp when starting a stubborn clip from _ its 
housing after the catch has been released. Even 
the tightest clip can be given a starting pull by 
slipping a hook through the screweye. @ 


Ranger Loses Life 


Tue xiuinc of a National 
Park Service ranger who was on 
patrol looking for poachers in 
Point Reyes National Seashore in 
California recalls the long strug- 
gle of conservationists and gov- 
ernment officials to protect wild- 
life against law violators, notes 
Ronald H. Walker, director of 
the National Park Service. 

Kenneth C. Patrick, 40-year- 
old father of four, was found 
dead of three gunshot wounds 
early Sunday morning, August 5. 
He had been making a predawn 
inspection of a portion of the 
64,000-acre peninsula, noted for 
its beaches and lagoons, its Doug- 
las firs and a profusion of shrubs, 
attractive habitat for deer. The 
ranger’s body lay in deep under- 
brush about 50 yards from his 
patrol pickup truck, which still 
had the engine running and the 
headlights on. 

“In earlier times, illegal hunt- 
ing threatened the bison herd 
of Yellowstone National Park 
and the great plumed birds of 
the Florida Everglades, Our own 
day has seen the alligator popu- 
lation in Everglades National 
Park dangerously reduced by 
poaching (although the gators 
are now coming back, thanks to 
increased protection and tough 
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new laws at the state and local 


level). 
“As wild areas surrounding 
some parks—marshes, forests, 


deserts—are shrinking due to 
man’s encroachment, the park 
habitats become more difficult to 
protect. Nonetheless, our obliga- 
tion to safeguard them is not 
diminished,” Walker says. 

Patrick is believed to be the 
first park ranger killed while on 
poaching patrol, notes Walker, 
“but others can tell of being shot 
at while performing such duty.” 

The director says National 
Park Service employees have 
established a reward fund, to 
be paid for information leading 
to the arrest and conviction of 
Ranger Patrick’s assailant or 
assailants. 

“The Service will not forget 
this man’s sacrifice. His exam- 
ple strengthens our resolve to 
conserve the wildlife of our 
national parks for future gen- 
erations of Americans,” con- 
cludes Walker. 


Conference Scheduled 


Tue EicutH NatTionaL CoNFER- 
ENCE on Access to Recreational 
Waters will be held December 
2-5 at Fort Lauderdale’s Pier 66 
Hotel. It will be co-sponsored by 
the Outboard Boating Club of 
America and the Sport Fishing 
Institute, in cooperation with the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission. 

Conference papers and panels 
will treat such topics as the 
status of public access to fishing 
and boating waters, the environ- 
mental impact of public and 
private marinas and similar rec- 
reational facilities, designing for 
safety in such facilities, and ac- 
cess to T.V.A., Corps of Engi- 
neers, and other public waters in 
the Southeast. 


CONSERVATION SCENE 


Nat Reed, assistant secretary, 
U.S. Department of the Interior, 
will deliver the keynote address, 
and James Watt, director of the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
Department of the Interior, will 
be the banquet speaker. 

Recreation planners, engineers, 
state and local government 
agency representatives, and oth- 
ers will find the conference of 
interest. A $25 registration fee 
covers two luncheons, the ban- 
quet, an all-day field trip, and a 
printed copy of the conference 
proceedings. 


“Rattlesnake Roundups” 


ConcEeRN OVER the increasing 
numbers of “rattlesnake round- 
ups” in Florida has prompted the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission to remind spon- 
sors and participants of the laws 
regarding such activities. 

According to Dr. O. E. Frye, 
director of the Commission, 
Florida law requires that the 
sponsor of such an event be 
bonded and have a permit to dis- 
play poisonous snakes, and that 
each participant in the hunt have 
a permit to possess or collect 
poisonous snakes. 

Frye expressed concern for the 
safety not only of the partici- 
pants in such “roundups,” but 
also for the safety and well-being 
of those on hand to view the 
activities or see the collected 
reptiles. Frye said there are spe- 
cific laws which regulate the man- 
ner in which a poisonous reptile 
can be displayed or transported. 

Permits for the collection, pos- 
session, and exhibition of poison- 
ous snakes and reptiles may be 
obtained from the Commission 
office in Tallahassee. The permits 
are valid for one year and cost 
five dollars. The exhibitor’s li- 
cense is five dollars and the bond 
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must be for one thousand dollars. 

Frye also detailed the require- 
ments for transporting a poison- 
ous snake or reptile. “The reptile 
must be placed in a stout, closely 
woven cloth sack, tied or other- 
wise secured. This sack shall 
then be placed in a box made 
of a strong material in solid 
sheets except for air holes 
which must be screened. The box 
should be labeled DANGER— 
POISONOUS SNAKES.” 

In closing, Dr. Frye said, “We 
are concerned that as interest in 
these activities increases, there 
may be accidents. However, if 
the rules and regulations are fol- 
lowed, these possibilities will be 
minimized. We realize that most 
of these festivals are sponsored 
by charitable or civic groups and 
we are not trying to put undue 
hardships on these people. 


Shooting For Disabled 


THE DISABLED in our nation 
have participated in many sports, 
such as wheelchair basketball, 
bowling, fishing, and camping. 
But one sport suited for the 
physically handicapped person 
has been generally overlooked: 
the sport of shooting. 

“Programs are being developed 
by the Florida Department of 
Health and Rehabilitative Ser- 
vices that provide recreational 
shooting for disabled citizens,” 
notes Harry Beasley, of Talla- 
hassee, program supervisor for 
the DHRS. “With little or no 
modification of facilities or equip- 
ment most any person, regard- 
less of the disability, can partici- 
pate safely in pistol, rifle, and 
shotgun shooting,” says Beasley, 
who is a certified firearms in- 
structor. 

Dr. A. E. Ogden, of St. Peters- 
burg, chief medical consultant 
for the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation of the DHRS, and 
a life member of the National 
Rifle Association, has also been 
stressing the importance of the 
shooting sports as good recrea- 
tion for the disabled. 

Shooting programs have been 
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initiated at Orlando, Sarasota, 
and St. Petersburg, and, accord- 
ing to Beasley, the one at St. 
Pete even has a blind partici- 
pant. He is a college student who 
shoots with staffer Dave Fisher, 
of the Bureau of the Blind, using 
a .22 rifle and a CO»-powered 
BB gun and adjusting his aim 
after each shot through instruc- 
tions given by his sighted com- 
panion—much like an artillery 
spotter directs fire in combat. 

Initial success with such in- 
formal shooting, and the enthu- 
siastic response of the blind 
marksman, led Fisher and others 
to experiment with using a 
small, inexpensive oscillator as a 
sound source behind the target 
on a rifle range. The sightless 
shooter simply shoots at the 
sound, says Fisher, explaining 
how he turns his ear toward the 
target in order to line up each 
shot but otherwise uses conven- 
tional firing positions and equip- 
ment. 

“The Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation has 16 district 
offices in Florida. Interested staff 
members such as Fisher promote 
special programs like shooting 
and karate on their own time as 
forms of recreation for their 
clients and other disabled citi- 
zens as well,” says Beasley. 

Cooperating in the shooting 
program for the handicapped 
are the NRA and the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, through its state- 
wide Hunter and _ Firearms 
Safety Training program—in 
which Beasley serves as a vol- 
unteer senior instructor. 


Park Visitors Increase 


More THAN 10 million people 
visited Florida state parks, recre- 
ation areas, and historic sites 
during fiscal 1972-73, reports 
Randolph Hodges, executive 
director of the Department of 
Natural Resources, who adds 
that the number of campers in 
state parks showed an increase of 
2.25 percent, with 1,448,055 over- 
night visitors recorded. 


Leading among the parks with 
full-time entrance stations was 
Hugh Taylor Birch State Recre- 
ation Area (Fort Lauderdale), 
with 877,060 visitors. Next was 
Cape Florida State Recreation 
Area (Key Biscayne), with 
778,028. St. Andrews State Rec- 
reation Area (Panama _ City 
Beach) was third, with 480,345 
visitors. 

Most popular park with over- 
night campers was St. Andrews, 
with 160,629, followed by Jona- 
than Dickinson State Park (Hobe 
Sound), with 112,845 overnight 
guests, and Bahia Honda State 
Recreation Area (Florida Keys), 
with 81,823 campers. 


Chinsegut Nature Center 


Titte to Cuinsecut NATURE 
Center, near Brooksville, was 
conveyed to the State of Florida 
by the U.S. Government in brief 
ceremonies held at Tallahassee in 
July. 

The popular Hernando County 
nature center and outdoor area 
was one of several parcels of real 
property recently classified as 
surplus by the Federal govern- 
ment and given to the state under 
President Nixon’s Legacy of 
Parks program, initiated in an 
Environmental Message to Con- 
gress in early 1971. 

Presenting the framed transfer 
document was Anne Armstrong, 
Counselor to the President and 
Chairman of the Federal Prop- 
erty Council. Dr, O. E. Frye, Jr., 
director of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, received 
the document on behalf of the 
people of Florida and the Com- 
mission, holder of the deed. 

The Department of the Inter- 
ior’s Bureau of Outdoor Recre- 
ation reviewed and approved 
Florida’s applications for the 
surplus Federal property for 
park and other recreational uses. 
James G. Watt, director of BOR, 
was master of ceremonies at the 
Tallahassee Legacy of Parks 
ceremony, held—appropriately 
enough—in the open air at Green 
Park. 
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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 
EcctieceeTeS 8 pounds or larger 
CHAIN PICKEREL 
eT 4 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 
14% pounds or larger 
SHELLCRACKER 
-..-.----2 pounds or larger 
BLACK CRAPPIE 
sepicisacsbaiwakeesescxiswes 2 pounds or larger 
RED BREAST 


c-vesseeeeeee] pound of larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
ata fishing camp or tackle store within the 
State by the owner, manager, or an author- 
ized agent of the respective establishment. 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE'S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 


Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 
The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Name (please print) 


Address 
City State Zip No. 
aaa a Sst Length 


CS gS aE 
a 
Where Caught 
Date Caught 


in________s—d County 


Catch Witnessed By 
Registered, Weighed By At 


Signature of Applicant 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 
LIBRARY 
. OTCrAS tARORATUMY 


ae! 


White-tailed Buck 
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